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angnirtung, a community of about 

1,000 native Inuit (Eskimos), is 

located on a beautiful fiord set 
against spectacular cliffs on Baffin Is- 
land in the eastern Canadian Arctic. 
Pangnirtung Pass runs from the head of 
the fiord through a magnificent gorge 
leading into Auyuittugq National Park, 
the world’s only national park located 
above the Arctic Circle, a wilderness area 
filled with glaciers and steep mountain 
peaks. The nearby waters of Cumberland 
Sound are inhabited by fish, seals, wal- 
rus, and whales. 

The village of Pangnirtung nestles 
at the foot of a mountain. The build- 
ings vary from small, shack-like, faded 
wooden huts to contemporary develop- 
ment houses painted in bright colors. In 
addition to dwellings, there is a church, 
a Hudson’s Bay Co. store, a rustic hotel, 
zovernment offices, a cooperative retail 
outlet, and some arts and crafts work- 
shops. The views from the town are 
breathtaking. 


bank, where his family was waiting. 


From the eighteenth through the early 
twentieth centuries, Europeans and 
Americans hunted bowhead whales for 
their oil and baleen, or whalebone, in 
Hudson Bay, Baffin Bay and Cumber- 
land Sound. Some of the indigenous peo- 
ple helped in the whale hunt and lived 
in a few large groups at several whaling 
stations on Cumberland Sound. Until 
fairly recently, the Hudson’s Bay Co. of 
Canada operated a small whaling station 
in Pangnirtung itself. But as the whales 
became scarce from overhunting, and 
the need for whale oil was reduced by the 
availability of petroleum, the whaling 
industry declined. The native popula- 
tion who had worked with the whalers 
dispersed into small bands in the wil- 
derness. They, and other Inuit, lived 
similarly to the way in which they had 
existed for thousands of years by catch- 
ing what they needed for survival. 

In the 1950s, however, encouraged by 
the Canadian government, the Inuit 
began moving from their nomadic life on 


“Keeveeoh’s Journey,” a 1970 stencil by Victoria Mamnguq- 
sualuk and Ruby Arngna’naag of Baker Lake, is a deli- 
cate print illustrating part of the legend of Keeveeok, an 
adventurous hero. On one of his journeys, he fell in love with 
and married a bird-woman, by whom he had several bird- 
children. Once he was separated from his bird family by 

a body of water, and a giant fish was sent to help him across. 
Keeveeok was told to ride close to the fish’s tail fin and 

to slide off quickly as soon as the fish reached the opposite 


the land into permanent settlements in ‘ 
order to avoid periodic starvation and to 4 
educate their children in schools. Their # 
traditional self-sufficient subsistence > 

patterns changed. Governmental assist- 
ance provided housing, education, and> 
health and social services. Consumer 
stores introduced modern technological 
goods and food could be purchased. 
Airplanes and snowmobiles replaced the! 
dog team for transportation. No longer: 
was it necessary to lead such an arduous 
and precarious existence. 3 

In order to enjoy the easier and more 

secure life made possible by consumer? 
goods and services, however, the people 
needed money to buy them. But few: 
paying jobs were available, and not man 
native people were sufficiently traine 
or culturally conditioned for those jobs; 
Material progress far outstripped educa: 
tional opportunities and although peoplé 
increasingly were exposed to the ideas 91 
the twentieth century, their native 
ture, which stressed self-reliance am 
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2 cooperative sharing, was not geared to 
*® the modern North American wage and 
> cash-oriented economy. 


Making and selling works of art, pri- 


5 marily stone sculptures and prints on 
* paper, but also appliquéd wall hangings, 
© dolls, baskets, and other crafts, became 


one of the major ways open to the Inuit 


* to obtain income. Carving for a liveli- 
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* hood was less dangerous and more reli- 


able than hunting, raw materials were 
available, it did not involve social re- 


» adjustment since carving could be done 


anywhere and at an individual’s own 


» pace, and training was unnecessary since 
- carving was a skill possessed by the Inuit 


throughout their history. 
For millennia, the Inuit carved tools, 


| weapons, household implements, toys, 
' and religious amulets, charms and figu- 
» rines from available local materials —- 
| stone, bone, ivory, and driftwood. Women 
» sewed skin parkas, leggings and boots 


and wove grasses into storage baskets. 


» Objects were fashioned carefully with 
= stone, bone or, occasionally, hard to 


obtain metal implements and frequently 


} were decorated with engraved or incised 
- designs or figures. They were made beau- 
=. tiful in order to appeal to the spirits 
. inherent in all living things, as well as to 


please the people themselves. 


» These ancient objects that we today 
} call art because of their beauty and 


M@ fine craftsmanship were made as func- 
= tional items. In the Inuit language, there 


- is no word for art in the western sense — 


that is, something created uniquely for 
aesthetic expression by a person whose 
profession it is to make art. The anony- 
mous carver, toolmaker or craftsperson 
was primarily a hunter, a fisherman or a 
woman responsible for feeding and cloth- 
ing her family, whose work was an essen- 
tial part of existence and utilized skills 
passed on for generations. 


On the other hand, printmaking, the 
other major contemporary Inuit art for.n,’ 
is newly learned. Graphic designs had 
been engraved on carved objects since 
prehistoric times, but drawing on paper 
was introduced in the late 1950s. Several 
cooperatives set up printmaking facilities 
in the 1960s under the initial guidance of 
art advisors from the south, and the 
earliest prints were based on simplified 
stencilled shapes. The technique of the 
popular stonecut prints, in which all the 
area not to be printed is carved away 
from a large stone block, was developed 
by the Inuit and utilizes exacting stone- 
carving skills. Artists draw at home and 
bring the completed drawings to the 
cooperatives. Selected images are then 
transformed into prints by highly adept 
and sensitive Inuit printmakers whose 
techniques and facilities have become 
more sophisticated over the years. 

Contemporary Inuit art is no longer 
anonymous. Its subject matter, however, 
mainly describes the traditional nomadic 
hunting and fishing existence of long 
ago. The art shows Arctic animals and 
fish and how they were caught; it stresses 
the family, still the foundation of Inuit 
society; it refers to ancient myths and 
legends and the belief in shamanism and | 


' spirits that guided the peoples’ lives until / 


Christianity replaced the old religion . 
Only, very occasionally, the art comments 
on life as it actually is in the North today. 


Memories of the past 


The experience of Pangnirtung has 
been repeated with variations through- 


For millennia, the Inuit 
have carved tools, 
weapons, household im- 
plements, toys, and 
religious amulets, 
charms and figurines 
from stone, bone, ivory, 
and driftwood. This 
carved wood shaman’s 
mask dates from the 
Dorset culture (ca. 

800 B.C.-A.D. 1000). 
Height, 18.2 centi- 
meters. 
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out the Canadian North. Baker Lake, 
Cape Dorset, Povungnituk, and Spence 
Bay are only a few of the relatively recent 
Inuit settlements that dot the thousands 
of square miles of Arctic Canada. In 
each of these small communities, produc- 
tion of works of art has been one of the 
primary activities and sources of income 
for the people since the 1950s. 

In addition to providing much-needed 
cash, carving or drawing these scenes is 
also one way that the people preserve 
and record their memories of the past. 


_ Sometimes the art is a conscious effort 
“to render survival techniques, specific 
‘events or myths; sometimes it is a de- 


piction of an idealized way of life. It 
is, above all, a reaffirmation of their 
traditional culture and a means of defin- 
ing their identity as Inuit; despite the 
changes in their lives. 

Although the content of Inuit art 
remains fairly constant, styles vary 
considerably from community to com- 
munity. Several factors have influenced 
style: the quality of materials obtainable, 
either permitting detailed, intricate carv- 
ing or allowing for only bulky shapes 
and superficially delineated surface fea- 
tures; the presence of a notable regional 
resource or activity, such as the whaling 
formerly practiced in Pangnirtung; the 
dominance of a particularly good or 
successful local artist; the influence of 
an art advisor brought into a settlement; 
the requirements of an important local 
purchaser, whose selections controlled 
economic well-being. 


“Five Faces,” a sculpture in gray stone by John Tiktak of 
Rankin Inlet, is a ca. 1965 work reminiscent of the Inuit artistic 
tradition of creating multiple faces on a single piece. Height, 

29 centimeters. 


Surprisingly, contemporary Inuit art 
frequently unconsciously mirrors the 
subjects and forms of prehistoric arti- 
facts found by archaeologists. It is also 
astonishing how pleasing to western 
taste and how well executed Inuit art is, 
since almost no artist has any formal 
education or training in sculpture and 
only limited technical guidance in print- 
making has been available. Judging by 
the large number of excellent, natural 
artists among them, the Inuit appear to 
have innate artistic ability due, at least 
in large part, to their well-developed 
visual acuity and eye-to-hand coordina- 
tion. It is also tempting to believe that 
their aesthetic sense stems from their 
intimate identification and harmony with 
nature. 

Private and charitable enterprises in 
the southern Canadian provinces were 
instrumental in initiating the production 
and marketing of contemporary Inuit 
art, largely through the efforts of a young 
Canadian artist, James Houston, who 
spent many years among the Inuit in the 
north. After its initial successes, the 
Canadian government also supported 
the development of Inuit art through the 
establishment of a Canadian Eskimo 
Arts Council that acts as an advisory 
body,and by helping to set up and 
support native-owned cooperatives that 
purchase and market almost everything 
the Inuit create through wholesale and 
retail shops and galleries. 

The government occasionally has been 
faulted for interference, and contempo- 
rary Inuit art sometimes has been criti- 
cized for not being a true native art. 
Without aid, however, these remote peo- 
ple would never have had the impetus or 
opportunity to develop their talent and to 
create an unusually beautiful and mean- 
ingful body of work now viewed by the 
world at large. 


A proud heritage 

A basic premise of art historians is 
that a work of art’s particular signifi- 
cance, quality and charm are a function 
of the time and place of its making. Art 
is, therefore, a reflection of the culture in 
which it is produced. Inuit society is no 
longer “primitive,” and therefore Inuit 
art is no longer “primitive.” Nevertheless, 


Cape Dorset artist Ovilu Tunnillie carved 
“Football Player” in 1981 after watching 
games on television; she thought football 
players would be happy to be given such 
a carving as a trophy. Ovilu’s husband quar- 
ried this green stone. It is unusual for 
Inuit sculpture to show life outside the com- 
munity, partly because, according to the 
artist, modern things are harder to sell. 
Height, 52 centimeters. 
BORPAL INSTITUTS 
LIBRARY, 
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it is a continuation of a long and proud 
heritage despite the fact that motivation 
and materials have changed over the 
years. 

It is interesting to consider what 
direction Inuit art will take as the older 
generation dies, leaving artists who have 
never experienced, through story or deed, 
what the art now depicts. Will their art 
continue to stress former Inuit culture, 
or will it increasingly reflect the world 
in which they live? 

Arctic Vision: Art of the Canadian 
Inuit is a traveling exhibition of 75 
contemporary sculptures and prints by 


Inuit artists from the Canadian North a 
that will be featured in United States 
museums for the next two years. The a 


exhibition is sponsored by Canadian 
Arctic Producers with the assistance of 
Indian and Northern Affairs, a depart- 
ment of the Canadian government. 

The pieces are by 60 individual artists 
from 17 communities. With the excep- 
tion of two, no artist has received formal 
art training. The works vary from real- 
istic and detailed prints and carvings 
observed from nature to those consisting 
of abstract and simplified shapes that 
spring directly from the imagination. 
Casts of ancient artifacts are also in- 
cluded to illustrate the strong relation- 
ship between the past and the present. 

The exhibition is organized into six 
interpretive categories that broadly de- 
scribe Inuit life through the ages: The 
Way We Were: Living from the Land 
and the Sea; Animals, Birds and Fish; 
Family Life; Shamanism, Myths and 
Legends; Humour and Recreation; and 
We Don’t Live in Igloos Any More: A 
Changing Way of Life. Explanatory text 


Shamans were intermediaries between humans and the panels, still photographs, films, and 
spirit world. They were thought capable of transforming audio-visual programs, and a fully illus- 
themselves into animals, calling upon the help of unseen trated catalogue complement the sculp- 
forces, performing magical feats, and curing illness. Most ture and prints. 

shamans had spirit helpers, shown as birds and animals Previously displayed in the Dayton 
in “A Shaman’s Helping Spirits,” a 1971 stonecut and stencil Museum of Natural History, in Dayton, 
by Jessie Oonark and Thomas Sivurag of Baker Lake. OH, the Roberson Art Center in Bing- 


hamton, NY, the Erie Art Museum in 
Erie, PA, and the Bronx Museum of the 
Arts in Bronx, NY, the exhibition will be 
presented in the following museums 
through 1985 and 1986: The Science Mu- 
seum, West Palm Beach, FL (December 
27, 1984-February 24, 1985); Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, Macon, GA (March 
19-April 23, 1985); Columbus Museum 
of Arts & Sciences, Columbus, GA (May 
29-June 23, 1985); Columbia Museums 
of Art & Science, Columbia, SC (July 
22-August 26, 1985); Cumberland Mu- 
seum & Science Center, Nashville, TN 
(September 21-October 27, 1985); Mont- 
clair Art Museum, Montclair, NJ (De- 
cember 1, 1985-January 5, 1986); Flem- 
ing Musetfth, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, VT (January 29-February 
28, 1986); Guild Hall Museum, East 
Hampton, NY (March 29-April 27, 
1986); Edith C. Blum Art Institute, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 
(May 17-June 26, 1986). 0 


“Nasigniatug (Seal Hunting)” is a 1978 stone- 
cut and stencil by Kananginak Pootoogook 
and Lukta Qiatsuk of Cape Dorset. Although 
he has not lived following the old ways 
himself, Kananginak makes realistic, detailed 
drawings based on the stories his grand- 
father used to tell him as well as on his own 
observations of nature. 2 
ra 
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